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NEW  JERSSI  HIGHLIGHTS 


U.  S.  department  of  Agrleuture 


The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriciilture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  National  Farm  Program  in  New  Jersey  during  the  7  years  since  it  was  started, 

INCOME:    Farmers  Make  More  Money  —  1939  cash  income  up       percent  from  1932; 
"buying  power  I37  percent  from  I932;  1,28S  acres  of  I9U0  wheat  protected  "by  crop 
insurance;  $23,621,753  loaned  by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  I933  to 
19395  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $Uo6,SOS  under  Farmi  Security  Administra- 
tion debt  adjustment  service;  52,5^0,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to 
needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil  —  11,995  New  Jersey  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939         program,  representing  about  69  percent  of  the  State's 
cropland;  102,155  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  1939;  U3S,900  trees  distributed  f«r  planting  during  1939, 

SECURITY:    Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes  —  1,17^  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $1,119,700  from  I935  to 
19^0;  $S6,22U  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  I5  tenant  families  started  toward 
ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  3^7  smiles  cf  rural  electric  lines  to  serve 
1337  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rurfcil  Electrification  Adainistra- 
tion  —  8838  more  farms  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1939  than  in 
1935. 
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♦  DSMOCBACY;    Farm  or  s  Help  Run  The  Programs  —  20  comity  A^wA.  offices  with  U89 

county  and  community  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  program  locally;  17  county 
committees  and  5  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  -nrogram  of  Farm  Security 
Administration;  16  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  U  iDroduction  credit 
associations  in  operation;  7  county  land-use  planning  committees  formed. 


I 
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Part  One;    Pariri  Income 

Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  page  5. 
Farm  purchasing  pov/er,  pages  5  a^-^^  ^« 

Farm  real  estate  values  and  fa.rm  foreclosures,  sales  and  Dankruntcies ,    pages  S  &  J , 
Payments  to  farmers  under  AtiA  prograzis,    page  J, 
Crop  Insurance,    page  S. 

Farm  credit  and  farm  debt  adjustment,  pages  8  and  9» 
Commodity  loans,    page  10. 

Export  payments  and  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,    pages  10  and  11. 

Part  Two:     Conservation  and  Wise  Use  of  /igric^oltural  Hesources. 
Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  page  12. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  prograjns,    page  13« 
Forest  Service  programs,    pages  I3  and  lU 

Fart  Three;     Greater  Security  and  Better  Living  on  the  Land. 
Farm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  I5  and  16. 
Rural  Electrification  Adininistrat ion  programs,    pages  lb  and  17. 

Part  Four;     Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  ?g.rm  Programs. 
Participation  in  AAA  programs,    page  IS. 
Results  of  AAiV  referenda,    page  18, 

Farmer  Committees  in  the  National  Farm  Programs,    page  19 . 
Land  Use  Planning  by  Farmers,  pages  19  and  20. 
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PART  ONE:  Mm  f^oom 

New  Jersey  farmers  in  I939  had  ^5  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  h-ad 
in  1932,    Farm  cash  income  in  Hew  Jersey  was  $100,023,000  in  I939.    Government  pay- 
ments accounted  for  $1,^93,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  I939  cash  income  was 
9  percent  less  than  in  1929i  when  cash  income  was  $110,000,000.     Cash  income  in 
1932  was  $69,000,000, 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  inconie  from  I932  to  1939  "by  the  producers  of  New 
Jersej^'^ost  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  I,      Oash  Income  Received  by  Nev7  Jersey  Farmers  for 

Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  I932  and  in  1939t 
 With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change  


:      Amount  of 

:      Percent  of 

!  Increase, 

:  Increase, 

Commodity 

:         Cash  Income  l/ 

1939  over 

:       1939  over 

;    1932        :      1939  2/ 

1932 

:  1932. 

( 

Thousands 

of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Milk 

17.53^ 

28,216 

10,682 

61 

Truck  crops 

12,868 

18,020 

ko 

Eggs 

10,118 

1^4,148 

4,030 

ko 

Chickens 

5.003 

6,869 

1,Sd6 

37 

Potatoes 

3,218 

5,75^ 

2.536 

79 

Cattle  and  calves 

1,795 

3,6lU 

1.819 

101 

Apples 

3,087 

3,koi 

31U 

10 

Corn  and  hogs 

1 , 60U 

2,225 

621 

39 

Peaches 

1,182 

l,UlO 

228 

19 

Cranberries 

560 

696 

136 

2k 

1/    Because  farm  income 

statistics 

are  being 

revised,  all  figures 

?  in  this  table 

are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figui^es  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  year  basis 
for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  G-overnment  payments, 
2/  Preliminary, 

For  the  country  as  a  v.rhole  cash  farm  income  in  1939*  including  Government 
payments,  was  82  percent  larger  thaji  in  I932,    Cash  farm  income  was  $i+, 682, 000, 000 


n  1932  and  $8,5^0,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in  Government  payments. 


Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  New  Jersey* s  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
I    in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  state.    The  improvement  in  prices  received  by 
ITevr  Jersey  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  folloi-ang  table: 


Table  II,    Average  Prices  Received  by  New  Jersey  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  I932  and  in  1939» 


Connodity 

Unit 

19:59  1/ 

VJJoilar  s ; 

viJoiiar  s  / 

i'lixK  ywxioxesaxe^ 

CWb  • 

!•  (y 

£-  . 

nogb 

owt  • 

p ,  uu 

7  70 

Beef  cattle 

cvjt  • 

3.70 

6.20 

Veal  Calves 

cwt , 

7.10 

10. 

Wheat 

bu. 

.59 

.88 

Corn 

buo 

.^5 

.69  2/ 

Oo-ts 

bu. 

.30 

.U2 

Rye 

bu. 

M 

.71 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.73 

Svireet  potatoes 

bu. 

.6s 

.81 

Apples 

bu. 

.89 

.70 

Peaches 

bu. 

.70 

loOO 

Butter 

lb. 

.25 

.29 

Chickens 

lb. 

.IS 

.191 

Eggs 

doz. 

.239 

.262 

Cranberries 

bbl. 

7.00 

8.70 

!_/  Preliminexy 

2/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
Parn  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm,  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929  to 
1932*  but  farm  income  delined  more.    Prom  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in  both 
farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  income  increased  more.    Thus  farm 
buying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  I932  ^nd  climbed  upward  from  1932  to  1939. 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whfle  farm  buying  power  in  1939  ^'^^s  I72  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.    In  other  words,  farmers  v/ere 
able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 
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In  Hew  Jersey  farm  purchasing  power  in  I939  v;as  I37  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  119  percent  of  the  I929  level.    Thus  New  Jersey  farmers  in  I939  v/ere  in 
a  position  to  buy  37  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  I932  and  I9 
percent  more  than  in  1929* 

The  farmer*  s  "buying  power  can  also  he  shown  hy  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  prices  paid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  measurement  is 
not  available  on  a  state  "basis,  New  Jersey  farmers  naturally  "benefited  from  nation- 
wide improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932«     The  following  ta"ble,  comparing  1939  ^'^^  '^93^*  shows  the  unit 
exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commodi- 
ties that  are  important  in  New  Jorsoy, 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 

Specified  G-roups  of  Commodities  Important  in  New  Jersey 


Percent  of  Base  Period 
1910-iqiU 


Percent 

Change 
1939  over 
1932 


All  farm  products  '                          Si  77  •/  26 

Dairy  products  7g  86  /  10 

Chickens  and  eggs  77  7^  •/  1 

Meat  animals  59  91  /  5^ 

*    Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in 
living  and  production,  I9IO-IU  base, 

Parm  Real  Estate  Values 

G-aiiis  in  farm  inc(^me,  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 

real  estate  values  on  New  Jersey  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  I933  the  value 

I  of  farm  real  estate  was  110  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  War.    From  this 

point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  New  Jersey  rose  to  II6  percent  of  pre-war 

for  the  year  ending  March  I9U0.     Thus  New  Jersey  farmers  found  their  real  estate 

vorth  about  5  percent  more  early  in  I9U0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933 • 


For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  l^kO  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  tefore  the  V/orld  War,  compared  v;ith 
only  73  pei'cent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933 .  1^  -percent  gain 

from  1933  "^0  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  imtroken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932»  there  v;ere  more 

voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  New  Jersey  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  l^ankruptcies, 
^  Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  New  Jersey  farm.s  were  2^,6  per  thousand  for 

P  the  year  ending  March  1939*  compared  with  23,5  pe^  thousand  for  the  year  ending 

March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  state  declined 
from  25.6  for  the  year  ending  March  I933  ^'^  only  IS.l  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939 • 

Farm,  bankruptcies  in  Nev/  Jersey  dropped  from  a  total  of  20  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  I933       1^  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939« 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntr3,ry  soles  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16. 8  per  thousand  in  the  year  I933  to  2S,2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  I939,  and  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^,1  -ner  thousand  to  l6.g  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  ba-nkruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  I933  ^0  1939» 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  New  Jeuey  received  $931,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the 

1937  program,  $l,171,6l2  under  the  193S  program,  and  an  estimated  $1,101,580  under 

the  1939  program,  including  county  association  exr.enses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  I938  farmers  of  the  state 
i  an 

I     received/estimated  $27,706  in  parity  payments  on  I939  production. 


For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  TDSiyments  under  the  1939  conservation 
program  totaled  $506»179»199  including  county  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  I9H0  program  in  STew  Jersey,  111  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
1,288  acres  for  a  production  of  19,513  "bushels  of  wheat.    Premiums  paid  in  amounted 
to  Shk  "bushels,  as  of  May  3I,  I9U0,    Under  the  1939  program,  29  policies  were 
issued  to  insure  a  production  of  5,77S  "bushels  of  wheat  on  38O  acres.    A  total  of 
190  bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  I70  bushels  returned  to  3  growers  as 
indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^0, 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  New  Jersey  obtained  $23,621,753  in  loans  from  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933 »  through 
December  3I,  1939»         addition,  credit  wa>-s  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  orgeinized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans 
had  $  9»093»^60  outstanding  in  Nev;  Jersey  on  December  3I,  1939 »  including  loans 
made  prior  to  the  org?.ni zation  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,    In  addition, 
$^»523»^39  0^"  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  ouistand- 
ing  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  I935  almost  89  percent  of  Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  New  Jersey  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935 > 
some  U61  New  Jersey  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using 
$1,596,^00  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  vrhich  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loansj,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terns  of 
farms  which  had  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 


The  h  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made  S,lll 
loans  aggregating  $11,297,373  since  their  organization  in  193^»    These  associations 
make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-terra  farm  operations.    Loans  outstanding  on 
December  3I,  totaled  $l,^00,l66. 

The  Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers^  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  farm  business  associations.    On  December  ]>!,  1939 »  "the  Springfield 
Bank  had  loans  outstajiding  to  8  New  Jersey  cooperatives  aggregating  $92»223. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loD.ns  and  discounts 
from  institutions  "onder  supervision  of  the  I'arm  Credit  Administration,    Land  bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,   0691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  nujiibering  52S,  in  six 
years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,^^2,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12 
district  bani^s  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,SoS  loans  aggregating 

$^91,0^7,000. 

Debt  Adjustment 

In  New  Jersey,  37^  farmers,  throu£:h  the  !Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  thoir  debts  through  agreement  v/ith  their 
creditors  by  $^406, 80S  in  the  period  September  1,  I935  to  December  3I,  1939,  a  debt 
reduction  of  15.^  percent.    As  a  ros'uJLt  IIcv/  Jersey  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay 
$23,809  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $ok,jk2,'J'^S  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  $U,8oO,000  in  back  taxes. 


Conunodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  v/heat  loans  sei've  to  protect  and  stabilize  fa,rin  income,  help  to  sta- 
"bilize  market  supplies  and  j)rices,  and  protect  "both  consiomers  and  producers  against 
the  calamity  of  crop  failure. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70 » 000  v/heat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  $^5, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
235*000  producers  stored  167)000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  ^j-nder  loans  totaling 
about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  i^rograms  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year  v/hich 
ended  June  30,  1939  "^^-^  first  year  of  the  v/heat  export  program,  llS  million  bushels 
of  wheat  wore  sold  for  export.    Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million  bushels  was 
assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.    From  July  1  through  December  3I,  1939  sales 
for  export  of  approximately  2^-|  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of 
flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  progr.ams. 

Hov/  the  wheat  progrojn  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  l8.st  year  DJid  a  half  is  shovvn  in  the  followingi     In  August  193^  'ti'^c  average  U.S. 
farm  price  was  3^'  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.    In  August  1939 >  "^^-^"^  U.S.  price 
was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over 
the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meont  the  U.S.  fo.rmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents  a 
"bushel  more  for  his  whoo„t  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  price. 
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Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  di strilDution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
brought  alDOUt  through,  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  needy  families  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food  Order  Stamp 
Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of  lovw'-incomo 
families. 

In  New  Jersey  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939 >  52j5SO,00O  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distrilDutod  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
compared  with  a  total  of  l»970j079>155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  New  Jersey  included  10,700  bushels  of  fresh  green 
"beans,  12,600  bushels  of  beets,  l,SOo,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  9>000  bushels  of  car- 
rots, Ul3»000  bushels  of  white  potatoes,  and  6,000  bushels  of  tomatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  I9H0  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Newark 
while  others  are  to  "be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO;     CONSEHVATION  ML  WISS  USB  OF  AG-RICUITUHAL  RESOURCES 
Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
d  in  New  Jersey  since  1933* 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  193^  about  ^,100  New 
ersey  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  30  percent,  or  33!3>^7S 
cres,  was  covered  oy  applications  for  payments,    A  total  of  ll,2o7  acres  was  diverted 
from  soil-doplcting  crops.     Soil-huilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  on  ahout 
150,900  acres  as  follows:     Now  soedings  of  Icg'jmos  and  legume  mixtures,  perennial 
^ passes  for  pasture,  and  green  monui'o  crops  —  99 '31^'  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime 
applications  —  51j553  acres;  and  forest  tree  plantings  — -  acres. 

New  Jersey  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAA  programs. 
There  were  12,290  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  12,5^7  in  the  193^  program.  Appli- 
cations for  payments  covered  7^9 » 235  acres,  or  70  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the 
State,  under  the  1937  program  aiid  7^-2, 32o  acres,  or  6S  percent  of  vbe  cropland,  under 
the  193s  program, 

Soil-huilding  prc?^ctices  wore  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follov/s  under  the 
AAA  programs  for  I937  and  193S: 

Unit  1937  193g 

New  seedings  acres  Sl,53'-+  7^,U2S 

G-reen~manure  and  cover  crops  acres  163.0^2  lo8,913 

Mulching  tons  S,000  52, SSI 

Forest  tree  practices  acres  153  395 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  123 » 39^''  101, SS6 

Seeding  pasture  mixtures  acres  —  2,623 

Other  erosion  control  practices  acres  —  ^23 

Sanding  cranberry  hogs  acres  5^2  617 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/holo,  under  the  I93S  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, new  seedings  covered  30>075j000  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops  25»2U^,- 
000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5»5^7»000  tons.    Forest  tree 
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practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  alDOut  2,205,000  acres.  Pro- 
tected summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  conto^Jir  farming,  and  listing  v/ere  carried  out 
on  15i990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000  linear 
feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Yiev  Jersey 
farmers  have  signed  5-y^ar  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  comr>lete 
TDrograms  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Lecemher  3--» 

19^9,  gl6 

farms  including  102,155  acres  '"cre  onerating  under  such  agreements.     This  figure 
includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  oroj£':cts,  CCC  camn  soil  conservation  work  areas, 
and  farms  Tolanned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State 
Extension  Service.     Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  organized  under  State  law, 
include  8,809  farms  and  573,670  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  US, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  oy  5-y-^r  contracts  ^-dth  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser-= 
vice  up  to  June  30,  1939«       Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now 
include  68,8^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  "by 
January  1,  19^0,  ^ith  another  100  districts  in  orocess  of  organization.  Within 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

ATDDroximat ely  8,600,000  acres  of  land  -uQsuited  to  continued  crooning  have 
leen  purchased  and  develooed  for  uses  for  which  this  lar.d  is  cetter  suited,  lorin- 
cixDally  forestry  and  grazing. 
forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

A-o-oro.Td mately  kO  oercent  of  the  3^,000  farms  in  New  Jersey  contain  woodland, 
farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  355,000  acres,  or  about  I9  percent 
the  State' s  farm  area. 


I 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  r>uljlic  snd  r)rivate  lands  in 
New  Jersey  have  "been  advancing  ra-oidly  from  193^  to  15^40.    Under  the  Glarke-McNary 
law,  which  provides  for  Jederal-State  cooperation  in  the  rsroducticn  and  distri"bu- 
tion  of  trees,  U3B,9-^0  tr.vcs  were  dis trilDuted  for  nlanting  on  farrp.    lands  during 
1538.    Extensive  T^lantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  'under 
agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I 

I  In  the  United  States  as  a  wiiole,   the  national  forest  system  no^-  includes 

"about  175  million  acres  in  UO  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  "b^een  pur- 
chased or  ariDroved  for  mrchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 »  a-out  2-^ 
times  as  much  land  as  ^as  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  -oreccding  22  years. 
ATj-proximately  125  million  trees  oroduced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939        131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelter"bfclt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  heen  used  in  11,000         miles  of  plantings  and  r)rovide 
■:rotecttion  for  ahout  3  n'^iHion  acres  of  land,  in  the  G-reat  Plains,  where  lorotec- 
tion  is  esnecially  needed. 

Ahout  31^,000  trees  were  -olanted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distri"buted 
^'or  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  coo-ocration  through  the  Clarke-McNary 
law. 

Under  the  AAA  r>rogram  in  193?  a"bout  55, ^^+^5  acres  of  farm  l-3n.d  ^ere  rlsxited 
to  forest  trees. 
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PART  TKSES:     GHEATSR  SECURITY  Mv  BETTER  LIVIHiJ  ON  THE  LJ^.L 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  -orovide  greater  equality  of  income  for 

! agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  Nation-^ide  conservation  -oractices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  ad'Mtioral  aid  to  "become 
self-supporting.     Special  Torograms  have  heen  directed  to  lor^-income  farmers 
suffering  from  such  additional  handica^os  as  drought,  "ooor  farming  T?ractices, 
i  worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  over?/helming  deht, 
From  1935  to  19^0  in  ITew  Jersey,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
1,178  farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $1,119,700  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  s elf- suo^nor ting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  solans  in  19"^'9,  69O 
rehabilitation  borrowe^^s  in  ITew  Jersey  had  an  average  net  income  of  $680,22  per 
family  as  comioared  with  $5^0,73    i^i  the  year  before  they  came  to  ESA  for  help, 
an  increase  of  26  percent.     Thus  these  famdlies  had  increased  their  annual  incomes 
by  a  total  of  $96,24U,     The  tyoical  rehabilitation  family  in  ITew  Jersey  has 
borrowed  $1,230.79  and  already  has  repaid  $U22,56.     I'ew  Jersey  rehabilitation 
borrowers  in  1939  produced  $167,5^0  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared 
'^ith  $96,062  vTorth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program. 
In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  I7I  o^uarts  of  f raits  and  vegetables 
T3er  family,  for  home  consumption;  r^roduced  an  average  of  25U  gallons  of  milk  per 
family;  and  an  average  of  7  tons  of  forage  per  family. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  123  New  Jersey  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $S6,22l4. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm,  purchases  were  made  to  15  tenant 
families  in  New  Jersey  as  of  Lecember  3I,  1939,  aggregating  $112,^51, 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   from  1935  to  19^0)  the  Y'arm  Sec-irity 

.dmini  strati  on  aided  a-nDroximat  ely  800,000  farm  families  with  rehahilitati  on  loans. 

y  following  conrolete  farn  and  home  management  plajis,  3^0.^00  oi"  these  iDorrowers 

overed  "b;/  a  survey  in  1939  '^s'i  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  ahove  all 

ebts  "by  26  percent,  and  their  rroaucticr.  of  food  for  home  consumiDtion  hy  bU 

erccnt.    The  average  "borrower  re-uorted  increaing  his  net  worth  "by  more  than 

$230.^2  since  coming  into  the  prc^ram. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  losjis  totalling 

more  than  $370,000,000  since  1935.    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 

period  of  5  ytars,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  t'iiese  farraers  who  could 

r.ot  get  adequate  credit  from  anj^  other  source  already  have  rer)aid  more  than 

$130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.     Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  80 

percent  of  fnese  loans  will  ce  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhcad-Jones  Act,  losns  for  farm  "ourchascs  were  made  to 

6,678  tenant  families  "by  Decem'ber  3I,  1939. 

Rural  Slcctrification 

By  June  3O,  1939 »   the  R'aral  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 

ents  in  Hew  Jersey  aggregating  $U20,300  for  the  construction  of  337  miles  of 

line  to  serve  1,337  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  I939,  2l|,000,  or  7S.1  Dercent  ci  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 

central  station  service,  compared  with  15,l62,  or  ^l,'o  "oercent  having  central 

station  service  "before  the  HEA  hcgan  opcretions  in  I935.     This  is  a  net  increase 

0^8,838  farms  or  5-. 3  "oercent.     S;.irvcys  showed  that  U7. percent  of  I^'^c-w  Jersey 

-2,nns  served  "by  REA  lines  have  washing  ms.chines;        percent  have  electric  irons; 

32  percent  "Have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  m.otors, 

-l^ctric  chick  "Drooders  and  TDOultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning 
of  the  program. 
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There  vzere  2  REA- financed  raral  electric  synterns  in  the  State  by  Sei^temher 

1,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Hural  Slectri- 
ficstion  Ad-ministration  of  the  Leoartment  of  A^riciltire  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  constraction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  servo  600,000 
fsrni  families.     Already  U00,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  HEA- sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  mans^e-d.     The  mornher  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  douhled  from  1935  to  the  Toresent 
time.     Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  vere  electrified  hy  January  1, 
compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 


PART  FOUR:     STHSFGTEENINa  LEMOCHACY  THROUGH  THE  FARM  FROGRAIiS 


L-emocrecy  has  "beeD  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  19'^3  to  the  -ores en t.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  resT^onsi- 
"bility  for  local  administration. 

Nearly  6  million  of  the  Nation's  6,800,000  farmers  are  T?articiT:ating 
in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.     Parti ci'oati on  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  the  United  States  since  the  AAA  hegan  in  IS^"^  was  as  follows: 


Nt?w  Jcrscv 


United  States 


19^-^ 
193^^ 
1935 

1936  1/ 


192 
^^3 

121 


Number  of  contracts 
accei:ted  "by  AAA 

1933 
1935 

19*^6  1/ 


1./    Winter  ?/heat  and  rye  contracts  made  hefore  January  b,  I936. 

New  Jersey 

Numher  of  T3ayees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 

3,399,779 
291,652 


United  States 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


U,OgU 
12,290 
12 , 567 
11,995 


1936 

1937 
19^S 

1939 


3,B20,ii-U7 
3,7^3,904 
5,2US,796 
5,76U,2oo 


The  results  of  referendum,  votes  among  New  Jersey  farmers  show  the  demand 
for  full  application  of  the  AAA  orograms,  ImTDortent  referenda  in  which  New  Jersey 
fanners  DarticiiDatcd  were  as  follows: 


Nature  of  Referendum 


Late 


Votes  of  Parti ci- 

•Dating  Farriiors 
For      :  Against 


Percent 
For 


Com-Kog 

Wheat 

Corn-hog 


Oct.  19 

May  19  %5 
Oct.  1935  1S7 


1  ^  .  -r 

5B 


72 

^2 


B5 

85 
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In  New  Jersey  in  19^0,   there  ?'ere  100  memloers  and  alternate?  of  county 
AAA  committess  and  3^9  memlDers  and  alternates  of  community  AAA  committees  which 
administer  the  Agricultural  ConsBrvation  Program  locally.     There  were  also  17 
county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  5  county 
tenant  purchase  committees.     GooT^erating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  were 
lb  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  U  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  organized  under  State  law,  include  S,809 
farms  and  cover  533»670  acres  in  New  Jersey. 

Soil  Conservation  Listricts  are  organized  and  develoDed  under  State  laws 
"by  farmers,  who  have  an  ODportunity  to  express  their  "oreferences  hoth  as  to 
planning  and  ODorations  within  the  Listrict.    By  means  of  these  Listricts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  hy  local,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning  "bv  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Commdttees  study  all  agricultural  prohlems,   and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  "best  he  ar)ijlied.  Reoresen- 
tetive  farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  memhcrs  of  hoth  county  and 
coininanity  planning  com^mittees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  Dlanning 
v'hat  all  Duhlic  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  New  Jersey  7  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  6S  farmer 
members,  have  hecn  formed  and  others  we-^-e  exoo^cted  to  "be  orgrmized  in  I9H0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ?fhole,  aTDoroximately  135,000  farmers  served 
on  AAA  committees;   there  were  2,907  Leht  Adjustment  Com.mittecs;   1,289  Lensjnt 
Purchase  Committees;   and  aTDDroximately  1,5'^0  committees  for  rehahi li t ati on  loans; 
^-bout  3,700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52g  Production  Credit 
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Associations;  atiproximat ely  370  Soil  Conservation  Lictricts  vrere  either  organized 
:r  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  aT^Droximat ely  13,000  farmers  "by  the  end  of  1939  T)arti cipating 
is  memlDers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  memhers  of 
rjminity  Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 

■I 


